








An Announcement 


To Readers of The Writer 


| We have our own gauge that better times are here. Not for years have so 
many notices of new magazines come to our attention. And THE Writer, 
too, acknowledges the brighter outlook with a new program of expansion. 


Beginning with the March issue, we shall add extra pages and otherwise 
improve the magazine with a new cover, new size, and new names, based 


on a quality that dates from the founding, in 1887, of the pioneer magazine 
for literary workers. 


In conjunction with the expansion of THe Writer, Mr. Sargent Collier has 
become an active owner and editor. Mr. Collier brings to the special field of 
THE WRITER the benefit of his experience and contacts in the business as well as 
publishing world. He has been associated with Doremus and Company ; with the 
First National Bank of Boston, where he edited “The Colonist,” a financial maga- 
zine; with the “Sportsman,” where he served as circulation manager and con- 
tributed articles to the publication; and recently he has edited the successful 
New England Edition of “House Beautiful,” where he has gained further 
valuable literary experience under Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who was president of House Beautiful Corporation. 


The March issue of THE Writer will appear inside a new cover, the work 
of Claggett Wilson, artist, mural painter and designer, and literary contributor. 
(The “caricature” sketch of Edward Weeks on the following page is a Claggett 
Wilson conception.) Versatile as he is accomplished, an authority on type 
and lay-out, he will continue to embellish the pages of THE Writer. In 
consenting to join our editorial board, Mr. Wilson offers to THE WRITER the 
value of his contacts and output, both literary and artistic. His accomplishments 
include a water-color in the Metropolitan Museum, and several paintings in 
the Brooklyn Museum. He was the conceiver of a famous set of war 
drawings. Recently Mr. Wilson has done a series of murals for the 
new home of his friends, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. More than oc- 
casionally the artist becomes a literary man and indulges his tremendous 
imagination in print. 

We also believe that each subscriber should be an editor. Write and tell us 


what features you would like to see emphasized in coming numbers of THE 
Writer. Further announcements will be made in March. 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press, as ‘“‘cartooned” by Claggett Wilson 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


DITORS, especially in these lean years, 

are apt to be a little more irascible, a 
little quicker on the trigger than politeness 
should allow. For this there are two sound 
reasons. The Depression has unquestionably 
increased the number of manuscripts on the 
road. People everywhere have devoted their 
new and enforced leisure to the writing 
of that story, that article, that book which 
has lain for so long in the attics of their 
minds. In publishing offices, on the other 
hand, the economic factor has reduced each 
staff to a skeleton of its former self. As a 


first consequence an editor has to-day to 
direct not only his executive chores but 
likewise the traffic in manuscripts, a portion 
of which was formerly directed by his first 


readers. There is not an editor in the 
country who is not taxing his eye power 
at night and over the week-end, and this 
being so, who will blame him if he is easily 
irritated by the ineptitude of writers? 

In the business of reading and judging 
manuscripts an opinion has got to be arrived 
at in the shortest possible time,—even if the 
work under discussion be Anthony Adverse. 
This has always been so and if at times 
an editor gives the impression of traveling 
at an unnaturally fast pace, it is probably 
because he has trained himself to read not 
by the word but by the line. For the 
moment let me imagine that I am giving 
you a picture of a Monday morning in an 


editor’s office with the editor, his mail now 
opened and answered, prepared to deal with 
the nearest pile of book manuscripts on his 
table. The first manuscript he takes up is 
held within the iron grasp of one of those 
patented covers and only the combined 
efforts of his secretary and himself can 
extract the pages for the swift and easy 
handling which is required. Instead of 
securing fancy bindings for your book-length 
manuscripts it would be my suggestion to 
clip each chapter separately and then pack 
the whole into a cardboard box which will 
fit the size of your paper. The second 
manuscript begins in a clear, lucid fashion, 
admirably typed in double space, but before 
ten pages have passed, for some unaccount- 
able reason, the story has begun to crowd 
itself into single space and before another 
ten pages are covered, the author has begun 
to rewrite his copy with ink and pencil 
revisions. Manuscript No. 3 carries with 
it a foreword from a friend of the author, 
the contents of which are quite unessential 
to the book, and what is worse, the writer 
himself in four pages of close typewriting 
has outlined his reasons for believing that 
the book will be “a best seller,” and has 
then indulged in a detailed recital of how 
each chapter was concocted. Now there 
is an irritant in each case which I have 
specified, an irritant which, save perhaps 
in the case of the typing, could easily have 
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been avoided had the contributor given a 
little more thought to the editor’s problem. 
It is, after all, plain common sense to place 
your material at the disposal of its reader 
with as much clarity and as little incon- 
venience as is possible. 


At the end of the first Atlantic Novel 
Contest no less than eleven hundred manu- 
scripts had been read, judged and classified. 
Estimating that it costs on an average of 
about twenty-five dollars to have a novel 
typewritten it came as something of a shock 
to realize that the total cost of the typing 
involved amounted to nearly three times the 
cash value of the prize. In these lean times 
it is not so easy to afford the service of an 
expert typist. Consequently, editors here 
as in most other offices are willing to work 
over manuscripts whose spelling and punc- 
tuation show every evidence of the hit-and- 
miss typing of the home worker. Typo- 
graphical errors one does not trouble 
about: they will be caught by the proof- 
readers, if and when the material goes to 
press. No, an editor who is worth his salt 
has got to be on the lookout for larger 
inconsistencies. He has got to keep his ear 
tuned for the really distinctive style and 
his eye on the lookout for a narrative 
which, however rough it may appear on 
the surface, has within it the makings of 
a good book. 

Remembering how important are our first 
impressions in other walks of life, it would 
seem to me only natural that a writer should 
spend a good deal of time satisfying him- 
self that his story gets off to a good start. 
The first fifty pages of a book manuscript 
count very heavily in the scales. Within 
their scope an impression is created of 
whether or not the author is at home with 
words ; within their scope the narrative has 
to be set in motion and the characters 
introduced to the reader and identified with 
enough magnetism to make one wish to 
know them better. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to dogmatize or select this or that 
beginning of a story as a happy model for 
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others to follow. The most I can suggest 
is that the first fifty pages of a manuscript 
are apt to be severely scrutinized and that 
accordingly the author should not approve 
of his opening chapters until he has reread 
them several times and has made sure that 
they do not contain unnecessary descriptions, 
dull dialogue and an excessive amount of 
family chronology. I have known cases 
where the first three chapters of a novel 
were detached and fed to the fire simply 
because the story began so much more 
naturally in Chapter 4. 


Writers are not perhaps made quite so 
aware as editors of the fact that book 
buying has declined about forty per cent 
from what was considered normal in 1928. 
In order to keep out of the red, publishers 
have had to reduce their list of publication 
by about the same proportion. This reduc- 
tion is, so far as book lovers are concerned, 
a blessing in disguise, for when we look 
back to the fat years it is plainly apparent 
that far too many mediocre books were 
then given to a long-suffering public. Those 
writers who are realists will understand 
what this reduction in publishing means to 
them. It means that established writers 
must expect a considerable falling off in 
their public and consequently in their royal- 
ties; it means that unestablished writers 
will have to pass a more severe test than 
formerly if their work is to be accepted. 

In the face of such circumstances it is 
only fair to caution writers, known and 
unknown, against writing books which are 
too much on the short side. It is no exag- 
geration to say that in each of the seven 
contests that the Atlantic Monthly Press 
has conducted no less than 250 manuscripts 
were summarily rejected for the simple 
reason that they were altogether too short 
for book publication. When the general 
reader buys a book to-day (and it must 
be remembered that he is renting far more 
than he buys) he wants a full length, 
sustained and substantial book. By sub- 


stantial I mean nothing less than 75,000 
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words. I do not need to be reminded that 
The Bridge Of San Luis Rey, that Flush 
and A Room of One’s Own were less than 
half of this prescribed length. But there 
are not many writers to-day who can ap- 
proach the silk-smooth style of Thornton 
Wilder and Virginia Woolf. Short books 
are normally very hard to dispose of and I 
cannot help but believe that unestablished 
writers will save themselves a good deal 
of suffering if they direct their energies to 
the writing of a robust and full-bodied book 
instead of letting their energies run off the 
track at the end of 35,000 words. 

Finally I must say a word or two about 
subject matter. Day after day an editor 
receives letters proposing this or that sub- 
ject for a projected novel and asking 
whether—when done—the manuscript could 
be expected to receive favorable treatment. 
Such a question seldom deserves a direct 
answer for in truth no reasonable answer 
should be given until at least the first third 
of the work has been written. Editors have 
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a natural hesitation to dogmatize about 
subjects especially as experience has shown 
them that in many cases the success of a 
book depends not so much upon the time- 
liness or originality of the theme but rather 
upon the excellence with which that theme 
is developed. I notice that the last three 
years have produced an uncommonly large 
crop of stories and novels which take place 
in Heaven, in Mars, or in the Lost Conti- 
nent of Atlantis,—stories, in other words, 
which are in search of a less grim universe 
than our own. In nine cases out of ten 
these stories are utterly incredible. Instead 
of writing about Utopia, I should suggest 
that aspiring writers devote themselves 
either to that portion of the country which 
they know best or, should they be apart- 
ment dwellers in a city, that they set out 
to explore their favorite period in history. 
Local color stories of an optimistic cast, and 
historical novels are on the rising market 
these days. 





BOOKISH WEEKS 


By SARGENT COLLIER 


S a corollary to publishing a magazine, 

the Atlantic Monthly Company has been 
publishing books for almost twenty years. 
“To the subsc iber belongs and always has 
belonged the final credit for the Atlantic,” 
said Ellery Sedgwick, who has served for 
twenty-three years as its Editor. And in 
a measure the subscriber was responsible 
for the Atlantic Monthly Press. Old-guard 
readers began to send in their queries as 
to the possible continued life of this or that 
essay or story—would certain writings ever 
be put in permanent binding? So in 1917 
a few papers were collected in book form. 
Slowly the bookshelf grew. A. Edward 
Newton’s Amenities of a Book Collector 
was published by the Atlantic Monthly 
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Press after three chapters had appeared in 
the magazine. 

The Atlantic book department selects, 
encourages, initiates book manuscripts; 
chooses the artist to do the jackets and 
illustrations; attends to all proof reading, 
supervises the manufacturing details—in 
short, stimulates, buys, makes books. By 
1925, The Atlantic Monthly Press had 
secured a high reputation in the fields of 
biography, history and belles-lettres. In 
that year an association was made with 
Little, Brown & Company of Boston, whose 
sales and promotion forces were harnessed 
to the Atlantic editorial production. To- 
gether they are responsible for a proud list 
of volumes, 











In 1928 Edward Weeks, who had oc- 
cupied for five years the assistant editorship 
of the Atlantic was moved upstairs to be- 
come head of the Book Publications—editor 
in chief of the Atlantic Monthly Press,— 
to live in an office almost suffocated by 
hundreds of new books in bright jackets, 
throwing off every radiant color of the 
spectrum. His duties were to ferret for 
prize winners, nurse incipient authors, 
return MSS to. unsuccessful authors, 
conduct book reviews, and above ail, to 
enlist novelists and biographers of Atlantic 
quality and help prepare volumes that bear 
the Atlantic’s imprint. Books have to be 
forecast as accurately as the weather. Weeks 
procured an authoritative history of Soviet 
Russia by William Henry Chamberlin and 
had it hot from the press just as the Five- 
Year Plan was announced. The Atlantic 
Press outlined The Epic of America two 
years before it became a national best-seller. 
In 1932 his choice Peking Picnic, won the 
$10,000 prize which the Atlantic offered for 
the best novel. In the contest of 1931, for 
the most interesting work of non-fiction 
dealing with the American Scene, a book 
entitled Forty-Niners was first under the 
wire. When the judges deliberated, Weeks 
listed thirteen bocks in what he thought 
was the proper order of their superiority. 
His first nine were printed, six by other 
publishing houses. 

The Atlantic Boek Contests of which 
Weeks is in charge have become an annual 
event. They began in 1927, when Jalna 
won the first Novel Prize. In 1929 Mrs. 
Weeks was tried out as an emergency 
reader. Since that time it is her regular 
practice to render first aid. Seated outside 
the editorial office, she reads pages of MSS, 
which average about three inches in thick- 
ness. Then she passes on to her husband 
for a second reading the huge blocks of 
paper, trussed with their enormous elastic 
bands into which she tucks a brief note 
concerning their pros and cons. She was 
the first to spot Grandmother Brown's 
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Hundred Years, the first to relish Forty- 
Niners. 

Weeks has written a series of articles 
for the Atlantic, the last of which is called 
“Scribbler’s Luck.” He expounds on that 
subject which he knows most about—the 
tribulations and trials of writers and 
editors. (Like most authorities, he asserts 
that the only way to write is simply to 
write. Doing is healthier than day dream- 
ing. Travel letters, around-the-world jour- 
nals, as he says in his beautiful notes of 
rejection—notes for which he is famous— 
are better adapted to private than to general 
circulation. He also suggests that you shun 
papers about your quaint neighbors. He 
says that by far the largest number of essays 
and articles are written by men, whereas 
the majority of short stories are written 
by women. Which is to say that men like 
to run into facts and women away from 
them. Women, of course, like to champion 
something, or better, somebody, so it is 
natural that there should be a considerable 
number of crusading short stories. 

Weeks writes and signs, in flowing India- 
ink hand, a short column in the front of 
the Atlantic amid the book pages. This 
passes under the title of the “Bookshelf,” 
a short and snappy digest of the best of 
the books of the month that have swum 
into his ken. Ahead of this list of con- 
centrated brevities are the longer papers on 
the books of the hour, reviewed and signed 
by different individuals. It seems _ that 
everybody under the sun is eager to review 
books. But Weeks has his specialists to 
pick from, old hands at the game, tried and 
tested; for example, Claude M. Fuess and 
Allan Nevins he turns to for the biogra- 
phies; John Finley is his man on the 
classics, and Langdon Warner handles the 
books about the Orient. Novels he does 
himself or entrusts to R. M. Gay, Ethel 
Wallace Hawkins or Mary Ross. 

If ever a man could cool down cold type 
and temper nervous temperaments, it is this 
editor. His pleasant, affirming tone—there 
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it is, take it or leave it. His wife, so they 
tell us, calls him “Weeks.” He wears horn 
rims with a difference. He reads all day, but 
never between 5 and 9 P. M. Mazo de la 
Roche calls him the perfect host. His lack of 
temperament, his pleasantness, his ability to 
lose himself in the task of the moment on 
the moment, seem almost to preclude his 
chances for brilliant writing. But year in, 
year out, he finds time to write and print 
some 50,000 words of prose. 

Of late the public has had a chance to 
view the Weeks frame and hear the Weeks 
voice through the medium of his lectures. 
A. Edward Newton tells of an Englishman 
who offered three lectures, a ten-shilling 
lecture, a five-pound lecture, and a ten- 
pound lecture, but he couldn’t recommend 
the ten-shilling lecture. Weeks, too, has 
his three lectures, but there are no bargain 
sales. And he has prepared a series of 
side-splitting monologues characterizing 
some of the foibles of the publishing pro- 
fession, such as “The Woman Novelist 


Visits Her Editor,” “An Explorer Tells the 


Truth about Africa,” or “An English Lec- 
turer on Modern Poetry,” and there are 
others. If your picture of Weeks is in- 
complete, go and hear him lecture. He does, 
as usual, a nice job. 

Weeks is about thirty-five. He was born 
and schooled in Elizabeth, New 
Then he went to Cornell, Harvard, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Golf, pool, 
and backgammon, all requiring the facile 
rapier touch of accuracy and the thin hand 
of skill, are on his list of accomplishments. 
We remember once motoring through the 
Essex Country Club and espying Weeks at 
a tee about to drive off. He took a long 
time to address the ball; his head, ac- 
centuated by a long swipe of hair that had 
blown across his forehead, was turned back 
toward his listeners. Golf, with conversation, 
it seemed. Doubtless he was imparting 
some juicy anecdote from his vast store- 
house, and none of the foursome seemed 
anxious that he drive until the tale was 
told. 


Jersey. 





Editor’s Note, 


The series on “The Mechanics of Writing,” by Joseph 


Tuckerman Day, of Harvard University Press, which was announced in 
Tue Writer for January, has been interrupted because of a sudden loss 


in Mr. Day’s family. 


The second article will appear in the March issue. 








SELLING YOUR HOBBY TO MAGAZINES 


By Bruce Bryan 


VEN if one never experiences any pulse- 
quickening adventures himself, it is 
probable that everybody has some interest 
about which he knows a few facts worth 
publishing. Often a person engaged in a 
monotonous, daily office routine will have 
a hobby or an avocation that is well worth 
writing about. My interest is in the science 
of archeology, and I will draw on my own 
experience to describe what I have done 
with an avocation that for some years was 
an actual vocation. 

Archeology has proved to be one of the 
most profitable fields for magazine and 
newspaper articles that I know of. I have 
found that any newspaper will readily give 
space to a story dealing with new discoveries 
dug up from the forgotten past. And most 
magazines of a general character will use 
a certain amount of such material. Even 
fiction periodicals will occasionally find room 
for fillers concerning such things. Perhaps 
it is owing to the latent appeal of buried 
treasure that lies dormant in every human 
soul, but almost every one is interested in 
reading of the finds of explorers in lost 
cities or of excavators delving into ancient 
mounds. Certainly, it is not because the 
average reader is interested in wall measure- 
ments or the precise cephalic index to 
which some newly found skull belongs, that 
editors will buy such material. 

If the writer is well informed and can 
turn out his information in readable form, 
there are many editors who will take it off 
his hands and pay well for the privilege. 
I have sold many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of archeological data to magazines and 
newspapers. These range from short fillers 
of two or three sentences to ten and twenty 
thousand word articles. Fortunately, in my 
case, I chance to have a first hand know- 
ledge of my subject. American archeology 
was for several years my profession, and I 


have been associated with numerous field 
expeditions in the desert regions of the 
Southwest. I have served as field archzol- 
ogist for two well-known scientific institu- 
tions, and consequently am in a position to 
know my subject inside out. But the same 
should be true of any one keenly interested 
in a similar hobby, be it one of the sciences, 
or one of the sports, or something entirely 
different. 

It was, incidentally, through a newspaper 
feature article I wrote concerning a certain 
museum’s Egyptian department that I ob- 
tained my first job on an archzological staff. 
As a result of this article, which gave the 
museum a boost, the director intrusted me 
with charge of an expedition to a little- 
known desert island off the southern Cali- 
fornia coast. San Nicolas is the name of 
the isle, and it was rich in the bones and 
artifacts of an extinct race of prehistoric 
Indians. Before leaving I arranged with 
the Los Angeles Times to do an exclusive 
Sunday feature on the discoveries of the 
expedition. This, together with a number 
of articles that came out in the daily news 
section, was the beginning of a long list of 
contributions to various publications. 

Thereafter, when engaged in scientific 
work in the field, I managed to arrange in 
advance to supply the Times with an ex- 
clusive feature story, which did not mean 
that I could not dispose of other articles 
to other periodicals. Invariably an article 
or two sent to the Sunday Magazine and 
Feature section of the New York Times 
brought returns. This department has 
purchased a great deal of my work relating 
to archeology, and it has the advantage 
over other newspapers of having not only 
a higher literary standard but also of pay- 
ing a good rate for contributions on accep- 
tance. With most papers the writer has to 
wait until the first of the month following 
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publication. In the case of Sunday maga- 
zine material, he often has to contain him- 
self in patience until the fifteenth before 
receiving a check, 

The account of an archeological exca- 
vation or discovery may be handled from 
several different angles, each of which fits 
it for a different publication. Among these 
are the elements of adventure, science, art, 
and history. There are numerous maga- 
zines specializing in each of these fields 
which often make use of such articles if 
only to contrast the present with the past. 
The glamour of far places and the manner 
in which an expedition journeys to them 
holds an irresistible appeal for the travel 
magazines. In such cases, however, good 
photographs are a prime necessity. It is a 


recognized fact that scientific discoveries 
are much better illustrated than explained. 
For this reason I have always been at pains 
to obtain as many pictures in the field as 
possible. 

When I first came to Washington, a few 
months ago, traveling on the proceeds from 


the sale of a Western novel, I was loaded 
down with notes and photographs on South- 
western archeology and the lore of the 
American Indian. I also had a keen desire 
to dispose of as much of this material as I 
could. First of all I compiled a list of the 
magazines published in the city. Then I 
decided just how to approach each one with 
an article on the subject in which I was 
interested and informed. Of course, there 
were some publications discarded at the 
start as being hopelessly unapproachable in 
this field from any conceivable angle, but 
it is possible that some slant may be figured 
out to interest even them. 


The following magazines, selected be- 
cause they happened to be published in my 
city, will illustrate specialized fields into 
which some angle of the subject of archzol- 
ogy seemed to fit. On my list were the 
American Magazine of Art; Nature Maga- 
zine; American Forests; AAA Travel, 
official organ of the American Automobile 


Association ; the National Aeronautic Maga- 
zine; and the well-known National Ge- 
ographic. To Science News-Letter, pub- 
lished in Washington by Science Service, 
I had already sold short articles in the past. 
I lost no time in visiting the editors of the 
other periodicals and explaining just what 
angle of my subject should be of interest 
to their readers. The first sale was to Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiting, Jr., editors of the 
American Magazine of Art, who paid 
fifty dollars on acceptance for twenty-five 
hundred words on the scope and purpose 
of archeological research in the Southwest. 
The article appeared under the title, “Un- 
earthing Early America.” 


Mr. Richard Westwood, editor of Nature 
Magazine, bought a one-page article des- 
cribing how the pottery of the Mimbres 
Indians preserved a record of the wild life 
of that region, and three half-page articles, 
at a total of thirty dollars paid on accept- 
ance. AAA Travel, a publication devoted 
to motoring interests, paid fifteen dollars 
for fifteen hundred words on the modern 
highways of southern California, showing 
how they pass through many of the pre- 
historic Indian villages by following the 
ancient trails. American Forests, edited by 
Mr. Ovid Butler, seemed a natural market 
for a story detailing how the early Indian 
pueblos are dated by means of tree rings 
found in ancient roof-supporting beams. For 
an article on “Reading History from the 
Diary of the Trees,” I was sent a check for 
twenty-five dollars. My next prospect, the 
National Aeronautic Magazine, succumbed 
to the extent of ten dollars to the lure of 
a short article on the use of aircraft in 
archeological research work. 

This left only the National Geographic, 
two of the editors of which have encouraged 
me to go ahead with the preparation of an 
article on the desert island of San Nicolas. 
I am at present working on this story and 
trying to inject as much human interest 
into it as is possible. And in this present 
article I have tried to show the manner in 
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which I have successfully fitted many angles 
of a single subject into a wide variety of 
magazines. I have even sold several articles 
on American archeology to a British pub- 
lication by the name of “Discovery.” Fillers 
to pulp magazines such as Argosy have 
brought in a few dollars, and my experiences 
with the editors of rotogravures in Sunday 
newspapers indicates that they are eager to 
buy good photographs of recent discover- 
ies. But, of course, in this case the pictures 
must be “hot.” 

It is not by any means necessary that 
the writer of such articles draw his inform- 
ation from personal knowledge or experi- 
ence. Shorter stories, especially fillers, may 
be rewritten from authentic sources. If 
the element of the unusual or unique is 
strong enough to appeal by itself, there is 
no necessity for the information to be up- 
to-the-minute news. Something that hap- 
pened or was encountered as much as ten 
years ago can be juggled into interesting 
shape and disposed of to some interested 
magazine. When I was on the New York 
Times a number of years ago, there were 
several writers who made a practice of 
swelling their weekly pay checks by buying 
up out-of-town newspapers, picking out 
interesting items that did not bear the seal 
of some press association, and rewriting 
them as fillers for the Sunday feature 
sections. This is perfectly ethical and legi- 
timate procedure among newspapers. 

But in the case of writing salable articles 
concerned with our own hobby, or your 
business or profession if it is as interesting 
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to you as a hobby, you have got to know 
your subject inside out, keep up with its 
newest developments, and above all appre- 
ciate that the other fellow’s interest in the 
same subject may be at variance with your 
own. Perhaps he is only casually interested, 
or concerned with a single slant of the thing. 
If you have any knack whatsoever of throw- 
ing words together, you will be able to 
pound out stories of interest to every type 
of person who may be interested in the 
smallest particular of your pet theme. Put 
yourself in his place and get his slant. 

And perhaps something more important 
and much more profitable may develop from 
your writing up a personal interest. It did 
with me, Interest and active participation 
in archeology in the field provided me with 
both the inspiration and the background 
for a series of fiction stories. And practice 
in writing articles for newspaper and maga- 
zines aided greatly in developing the 
technique of writing from imagination. One 
of these stories which may be indirectly 
ascribed to my interest in American 
archeology appeared in the recent Septem- 
ber issue of Complete Western Book 
Magazine, while a book-length novel, 
Heritage of the Gun was published complete 
in the December, 1932, number of Wild 
West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
zine. 

So if there is any moral to be drawn 
from the experiences outlined above, it is 
probably the same line continually repeated 
by most writers: Get something interesting 
to write about, and keep on writing about 
it! 





THE SMALLER OUTDOOR MAGAZINES 


By Ormat I, SPRUNGMAN 


OTHING new under the sun? Just 
look over the case history of Outdoors, 
which makes its home at 1653 Wealthy 
Street S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Here 
is a magazine that turns out advertising 


columns as interesting as its editorial pages. 

According to Editor Edward Dreier, 
Outdoors was conceived by men connected 
with other publications—publications that 
are gradually going back. It first saw the 
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light of day in March, 1933. Covering only 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, the fringe 
of Canada above these states, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri, its staff is 
doing an intensive job in trying to bring 
the manufacturer, dealer, and sportsman 
closer together. The advertising depart- 
ment is concentrating on the practically un- 
cultivated “home market,’ which national 
publications fail to cover. Editorial pages 
carry outdoor yarns with settings in the 
above territory. 

“We planned a different kind of maga- 
zine,” writes Mr. Dreier. “We went into 
it on the basis that no one would take any 
money out of it for a year, and that for 
the first six months the writers would have 
to play with us to help us build a new out- 
let for their writings. 

“Too many magazines have come into 
being and then faded out because they 
blared their trumpets at the start. They 
bought editorials and paid big prices to start. 
Then they began coming down and down 
on their payments, finally being bought up 
by some one else. 

“We are going to start small—get a few 
good writers to play with us—and as soon 
as we get things on the right financial foot- 
ing we will play with the writers, and pay 
them decently for their effort. 

“We have a real job ahead of us. We 
aren't kidding ourselves about it. We aren’t 
kidding the writers. We're putting the 
cards on the table and if they want to play, 
all well and good. If they don’t, no hard 
feelings.” 

Outdoors’ contents are given variety by 
clever editorial philosophizing that makes 
pleasant reading. Articles are illustrated 
not only with photos but with pen-and-ink 
sketches. And you'll like the original devices 
used for “jumping” stories to the back 
pages. 

There are several departments: Where 
to Go and How, Scouting the New Goods 
with the Editor, When You Think of Guns 
and Gunning, Outdoor Movies, Furs and 


Trapping, Junior Outdoorsman, and a page 
for “dogdom.” Editor Dreier believes that 
the average picture sent in with stories is 
hopeless—“fish and game pictures have 
about as much life as a hunk of mud, 
scenic stuff is flat.” So he plans to help 
these camera fans with a recently introduced 
photo column. 

“This magazine is not a promotion 
scheme,’ Mr. Dreier explains. “It is not 
being built up editorially to sell out. There 
is an idea back of it. I hope we can make 
it live and grow. We will make a lot of 
mistakes, but they won’t hurt many people. 
If we can keep our friendliness and our 
sense of humor, we'll have a lot of fun 
trying to make our idea come true.” 

Whether or not it is ethical or fair for 
a writer, charging an established magazine 
for his material, to submit his work gratis 
to a competitor who is attempting to enter 
in and compete in the same field will, per- 
haps, depend on the contributor’s own sense 
of right and wrong. At any rate, the future 
of Outdoors will be interesting to observe. 

Other magazines in this field follow. 


ALL OvutTpoors has moved from Los 
Angeles to Midway Building, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Jean Jacques, who succeeded T. G. 
Mauritzen as editor, recently resigned 
“because of an editorial policy not in keep- 
ing with my personal desires and ideals.” 
Fur-Fiso-GAME—174 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus, O., is oversupplied with material of 
all kinds writes A. V. Harding, editor. 
PaciFIC SPORTSMAN—550 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Calif., is not buying manu- 
scripts at present. 

Sports AFieLD—Minneapolis, Minn., has 
changed its street address from 302 Henne- 
pin Avenue to 901 Phoenix Building. The 
editor is still returning material accepted 
from writers some time ago. 

WESTERN QOutT-oF-Doors, formerly located 
at 466 Pittock Block, Portland, Ore., has 
been suspended. “We do not know when 
publication will be resumed,” says R. J. 
Kirkwood. 
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A CLUB WOMAN WRITES 


By Irene H, 


N the second article in this series I 

promised to tell, if there was a desire for 
the information, of my personal experience 
concerning club contacts and their contribu- 
tion toward training for writing. 

It is such a commonplace tale that the 
only excuses I have to offer for relating it 
are that the lives of most of us are made 
up of commonplaces, and that the letters 
which I have received indicate a desire, on 
the part of readers of THe Writer, for 
the story. 

“Once upon a time,” to begin in the 
time-honored manner, I sat in the seat of 
the scornful. “Women’s clubs,” I averred, 
“are a ‘weariness te the flesh’ and a bore.” 
I assumed the self-righteous attitude that 
my home and family needed all my time 
and attention and that I certainly could not 
see myself “frittering away my time at 
clubs.” And so I stayed at home and 
crocheted, cooked and canned. 

One day my high-school age son said to 
me, “Mother, some nice women came to 
school today and told us about a prize that 
the woman’s club is going to give for the 
best essay on ‘Our Town,’ written by a 
pupil of the school. What do you know 
about it?” 

I had to admit that I did not know any- 
thing about it, that I was not interested in 
clubs, etc. 

His reply, while perhaps irrelevant, and 
unduly flattering, gave me something to 
think about. He said, “All the other fellow’s 
mothers belong. You're just as good 
looking and smart as they are. Why don’t 
you join?” 

Good looks, even ability, I was aware 
had very little to do with club membership, 
but the fact that “all the other fellow’s 
mothers” belonged, and that my son would 
like to have me become a little more public 
spirited, had a great deal to do with my 
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decision. In a short time I was a member 
of the local woman’s club: a “silent 
partner” to be sure; still a little sceptical, 
and more than a little reticent about doing 
what I catalogued as “club work.” 

I had been a member of the club less than 
a year when the State College sent word to 
the club president that an instructor in the 
new cold-pack method of canning fruits and 
vegetables would be prepared to give an all 
day demonstration in the vicinity if the 
club would organize a class which would 
make such a project worth while. 


What led the president to ask me to 
organize that class I have no idea, unless it 
was that she knew of my interest in my 
own home-made “jams, jellies and such 
like.” At any rate she did ask me and | 
did not hesitate a minute before accepting. 
You see she had found a subject in which 
I was interested and in which I believed 
that every other woman would be interested. 

A class that taxed the home economics 
room of one of the local school buildings was 
organized. It included one or two women 
from every ward of the city, a few from 
outlying sections, and some from nearby 
towns where there would be no demonstra- 
tion. The fun I had, and the friends [ 
made, in the two weeks that I was arrang- 
ing for that class would make a story in 
itself. 

A few days after the demonstration | 
received a letter from the college, thanking 
me for the manner in which the affair had 
been conducted, and asked me if I could 
arrange to attend a short course at the 
college in order to fit myself to help other 
women with their canning problems. That, 
you will allow, was quite a radical proposi- 
tion to one who did not “believe in clubs, 
or public work!” 

However, when the son and daughter 
were at camp for the summer and the 
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traveling husband was away on a long 
business trip, I spent several weeks at the 
college, working in hot canning rooms, 
experimenting with evaporators, measuring, 
tabulating, reckoning the density of syrups, 
and altogether having a wonderful time. 


To skip over a year or two, during which 
time I learned many valuable lessons about 
club life and took several further courses 
at the college, we come to the tragic time 
when President Wilson declared that a 
state of war existed between the United 
States and Germany. With an enlisted son, 
a daughter away at boarding school, and a 
husband busy with war work every waking 
moment, the only thing left for me was 
work, work, work. As much of it, and as 
fast, as possible, with no time left for 
thinking. 

The local club, with other organizations, 
equipped a canning kitchen in the basement 
of one of the school buildings, for the 
purpose of caring for the surplus products 
which were being raised in “war gardens.” 
I was asked to superintend this project, and 
did so until the U. S. Government, through 
our State College, appointed me State Food 
Preservation Specialist for sixteen cities of 
the state. 

It is easy to see, by this time, where 
writing would Come into the picture. The 
papers wanted to know what it was all 
about. A few magazines asked for articles. 
It was all extremely factual writing, but 
it was what people wanted to know at the 
moment. 

The armistice was signed. In a year or 
two the children were established in homes 
of their own. The fact that club contacts 
had led me into the field of food preserva- 
tion did not mean that I must confine my 
interests to that subject. I had met many 
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women, we had discussed many subjects of 
moment to home loving people. 

A newspaper sent a reporter to interview 
me and I tried the experiment of getting 
entirely away from foods and of expressing 
a few philosophies which had been floating 
around in my thoughts waiting for an 
outlet. In a few days the reporter returned, 
saying that the editor wished to talk with 
me. Since then I have been writing con- 
stantly on inspirational home subjects; the 
subtle qualities that make a house a home. 
Very seldom does food preservation enter 
an article, but it was food preservation and 
a club president that made my present 
writing possible. 

When one has sat in a dim church, 
choking back dry sobs as she watches an 
only daughter walk down the aisle to meet 
the man of her choice and to go with him 
out into a new life that has no need for, 
and no connection with the old home; 
when one has seen a son come home from 
the war, safe, but with gray hair curling 
back from his young temples, and smiled 
as he established a home and business 
hundreds of miles away, one realizes how 
club contacts and a writing assignment may 
be utilized to satisfy that ineffable yearning 
for some method of expression, some outlet 
for the emotions and energies which were 
before so adequately expressed by busy 
days, and often by sleepless nights. 

If you are young keep your contacts, 
enlarge them, preserve them in your mem- 
ory, and in a note book. When you are 
older, and the time comes to which you are 
probably looking forward, when you will 
have “more time,” you will find that period 
of your life enriched by an audience which 
will read eagerly what you write because of 
the lessons you have learned through the 
years. 


A contest of special interest to 


members of women’s clubs, is announced on page 59. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PERIOD NOVEL 


By MarGaret AYER BARNES 


- writing a period novel, dealing with 
precise chronological events, the first 
thing that impresses you is the inaccuracy 
of your information about everything. Even 
when the period which you have chosen 
to write about is your own, you realize at 
once that your tenderest memory is not to 
be trusted and that your deepest impression 
will bear corroboration. You spend eighteen 
months conscientiously endeavoring to con- 
firm your facts—reading books of reference, 
consulting files of newspapers, talking with 
helpful friends—only to discover that any 
slip you may make on the printed page will 
be called to your attention, within a week 
of publication, by a score of readers. 

So I was not surprised, four days after 
Within This Present appeared on the book- 
stalls, to receive a letter from a retired 
major in northern New York state, inform- 
ing me that I had put a Sam Browne belt 
on a second lieutenant in the 86th division 
of the American Expeditionary Force at a 
time when the officers in our army did not 
wear Sam Browne belts. 

That is the sort of slight but important 
mistake that you inevitably make and regret. 
For it is the little things that people re- 
member that give life to a period novel. 
Music, words of songs, details of dress and 
custom, and the joyous vernacular of slang 
must all be faithfully dated before they are 
woven into the warp and woof of a story. 

An amusing parlor game might be 
constructed on a questionnaire of our im- 
mediate past. We all remember—but how 
vaguely. When did we last dance the 
“grapevine,” or the “‘maxixe,” or the “Castle 
walk’? When did we first hear the telling 
words “She pets”? When did “petting” 
change to “necking”? When did we sing 
“Poor Butterfly”? When did the hemline 
of an evening gown first rise above the 
feminine kneecap? When did it drop 
dramatically to the ankle with the appear- 
ance of Lanvin’s “robe de style”? At what 


period of our social history were cocktails 
served unobtrusively to men in the dressing 
room, lest the lips of the ladies be defiled 
by hard liquor? When were we first start- 
led to see the end of a cigaret stained red 
with lipstick? When did we last disapprove 
of a woman’s powdering her nose in public? 
When were ankles hobbled, arms bared, 
skirts slit, hatpins discarded, corsets aban- 
doned? When did your car have its first 
self-starter? Facing these questions and a 
blank sheet of foolscap, “O tempora, O 
mores” the distracte novelist exclaims. 

For the greater events of our recent 
history—as well as for many a sidelight on 
these lesser ones—the files of the news- 
papers are the great resource of the writer. 
They preserve the opinion of the moment 
like a fly in amber. And the opinion of 
the moment is often of the nature to a- 
waken both pity and mirth in the heart of 
the reader detached from it by even a brief 
period of time. But in reading those files 
the deepest impression that you receive is 
that of the stubborn resilience of human 
nature. The headlines cry of calamity down 
the years, for calamity is so often news. 
Waves of war and speculation and depres- 
sion break over the human race—break, 
recede, and break again, leaving the human 
race incredibly and stoically the same. For 
comfort and consolation you must turn to 
the back pages of the newspaper. There, 
while empires fall, the Cubs and the Sox 
are battling for the pennant ; Min and Andy 
are pursuing the adventures of domesticity ; 
women are being advised how to hold their 
husbands, how to make bread pudding, and 
that this is a velvet season In the back 
pages of the newspaper, I often have 
thought, as in the back streets of the city, 
you find human nature running true to form, 
carrying on with amazing indifference and 
amazing courage in the face of catastrophe. 


—From the Chicago Tribune 
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THE WRITER'S FORUM 


In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of THE WRITER are also 








invited to contribute brief letters (not over 200 words) discussing 
articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful suggestions to 
writers. Hereafter one dollar will be paid for each letter from a reader 


to be published each month. 


WHERE IS OUR REFORMIST 
NOVELIST? 


If you believe that your writings can 
better the state of the nation, do not despair. 
At least, if you succeed you will stand out 
in sharp relief. It has been a long time 
between reformists, according to Mr. John 
Chamberlain, author of Farewell to Re- 
form, which he calls a “History of the 
Rise, Life and Decay of the Progressive 
Mind in America.” Despite the fact that 
in August the author added a preface to 
his book to supplement the New Deal, 
Chamberlain reports no mighty pen or voice 
on the horizon. 

Until the War, the progressives in the 
political field, La Follette, Roosevelt, ‘Bryan, 
Debs, Darrow, Brand, Whitlock and Altgeld, 
were just as impressively supplemented by 
their literary contemporaries,——Upton Sin- 
clair, Lincoln Steffens, Frank Norris, 
Theodore Dreiser, Thorstein Veblen and 
their kin. 

Reviewing these reformist minds in 
United States literature, Chamberlain takes 
us back to Sumner, author of The Forgotten 
Man. No one could flay jobbery or the 
vice of plutocracy with more effective 
epithets than this Yale professor. Then 
appeared Henry George, advocate of the 
Single Tax, author of Progress and Poverty. 
So much was in his heart concerning the 
immense chasm between the rich and the 
poor that George wept on the completion 
of the book. Chary of a work so theoretical, 
D. Appleton marketed it on condition that 
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George would pay for the plates. 


On its 
appearance in 1880, Progress and Poverty 
commenced to outsell the popular fiction of 
the day. Henry Demarest Lloyd, the fore- 
runner of the muckrake pack of the nine- 
teen hundreds, fired a salvo agaist the 
Standard Oil Interests in an article in the 


Atlantic Monthly; the utopian Edward 
Bellamy within two years sold three thou- 
sand copies of his Looking Backward. 
Lincoln Steffens, as Wall Street man on 
the New York Evening Post, during the 
panic of 1893 came to suspect “traditional 
morality, so far as economics are concerned.” 
S. S. McClure sent Steffens on a tour of 
muckracking. Out of Shame of the Cities, 
by Steffens, and similar works by Ida M. 
Tarbell, came a few beneficial laws, such 
as Al Smith’s factory legislation. McClure 
paid a high price for good reporting. 
Steffens averaged four articles a year, at 
two thousand dollars apiece. Ida M. Tarbell’s 
Standard Oil series totalled three stories a 
year: for each installment McClure was 
out of pocket four thousand dollars. 
Chamberlain strips the group of Churchill, 
David Graham Phillips, and Tarkington. 
He favors Dreiser and Stephen Crane, both 
of whom began their careers slouching the 
back streets of American cities that have 
grown too fast for justice. Dreiser was 
Chamberlain’s protagonist, but both Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt were relegated 
to the cellar because they offended the taste 
that was lapping up Churchill’s political 
novels. The political novel flourished be- 











cause it educated those who could not follow 
the more precise exposures of the magazine. 
It was Frank Norris, Chamberlain asserts, 
who could see human beings in the whole 
perspective of economic law. He, who for 
a time was never without a copy of Zola 
in his hand, wrote, “I never truckled—I 
told them the truth.” 

Chamberlain calls Sinclair’s The Jungle 
a book of power, a case where the author 
put everything that was troubling him be- 
tween its covers, a contribution that ranks 
with London’s Call of the Wild and Edith 
Wharton’s The House of Mirth. Hovering 
about Robert Herrick, there was too much 
of the “kid-glove investigator,” Chamberlain 
insists. “A Life for a Life was as much of 
a ‘Goo-Goo’ book as any of Churchill’s.” 
Ernest Poole’s The Harbor is conceded to 
be the fitting offer): to serve as the 
culmination of the period (1901-1915), a 
sort of Research Magnificent in the world 
of industry. 

Mr. Chamberlain has written something 
of a book himself. Employing words for 
which the reader needs the close latitude 
of a dictionary, each smartly written phrase 
speeds forward with youth and energy. But 
Mr. Chamberlain’s outlook is depressing. 
He feels that all was over in 1915. It seems 
a shame that this brilliant young economist 
should be such a skeptic. A man who, in 
his twenties, can employ words like attrition, 
ukase, garotte, troglodyte, dichtmony, piet- 
istic irony, herbivorus, obfuscation, as if 
they were pellets, and who in the next 
breath, to make his point, trots out the “‘wise 
crack” of today, should be on the optimistic 
side. We should like to see Mr. Chamberlain 
himself have a fling at a sound book on 
economic reform. At least, it would be full 
of documented fact, by one who must have 
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read and digested all the liberal literature 
ever published. 

“Since the invention of printing,” said 
Napoleon, who came forth with some last- 
ing reforms of his own, “the intelligence 
has been called upon to govern.” And Mr. 
Chamberlain has been forced to admit that 
in his own country good has evolved as a 
result of the words of a few: the Income 
Tax, the direct election of senators, votes 
for women, and pure food legislation. 


Surely there must be a few more literary 
shots left in our lockers. 


POSTAGE AND THE 
BEGINNING AUTHOR 


“Nothing stamps the work of an amateur 
quite so much as his failure to include suf- 
ficient return stamps with a manuscript,” a 
Boston editor remarked recently. “Perhaps,” 
he continued with a smile, “the beginner 
feels that return postage insures rejection 
rather than acceptance.” 


We might add that nothing closes the 
editor’s door more surely on further offer- 
ings of an unknown writer than the receipt 
of an irate inquiry some time after a manu- 
script has been filed with a mass of material 
held for lack of postage. Almost without 
exception, publications contain a notice to 
the effect that correspondence will not be 
undertaken in regard to such material, and 
in many publishing offices no space is made 
for filing it. The clerical cost involved in 
handling a quantity of unsolicited material 
is obvious to the thoughtful writers who 
undoubtedly represent the majority of our 
readers. This reminder is therefore intended 
merely for the occasional beginner who may 
be forgetful at a time when even postage 
expense must be counted closely. 
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Editor, the Forum: 


There is license and laxity in prestige among 
writers as among people of every other walk in 
life. The author who has “arrived” will be 
forgiven technical errors by both editor and 
reader, errors that will bring a rejection slip to 
the unknown writer. 

That may be a perfectly legitimate situation. 
I, for one, would not care to miss all the fine, 
worth-while things that I have enjoyed from the 
pens of certain authors, merely because of some 
slight error on the author’s part. But, since 
smaller craft are likely to sink under the weight 
of these trifles, it is well to avoid them as much 
as possible, and write certainly and accurately as 
well as eloquently. 

We herewith record a few errors found in 
present-day fiction, and it is not merely in a 
spirit of criticism that we present them, but in 
a spirit of self-preservation. We call attention 
to them as danger-signals! For if the successful 
author can so easily fall into error, how very 
careful must the still-struggling author be to 
avoid them! He can afford an occasional error 
but We cannot! 

Let us take Warwick Deeping, to begin with. 
His literary back is broad. He can stand a few 
smacks from our feeble pen. 

Now, if you or I wrote a short story and said 
that Blossom Appleby walked about her father’s 
farm, which he called Heavenly Hill, and that 
Blossom’s neighbor, Polly Perkins, joined her, 
the editorial reader would shoot the manuscript 
back at us, never knowing or caring what happen- 
ed to poor Blossom—whether the farm paid or 
was sold for taxes! If he could be led into a 
discussion of the story, in any way, he would say 
that nobody would be named the flowery and 
fruity name of Blossom Appleby! That no place, 
on the face of the earth, had everybody and 
everything named in alliteration, and that no 
author would try to spring all these rhyming 
names and titles on a reader in the very beginning 
of his story. Strung over a few thousand words, 
they might be excused! But Warwick Deeping 
does it all in his first four paragraphs. The story 
is “Let Me Come Back To You,” and appeared 
in September, 1931, issue of the Home Magazine. 

To be exact: Mr. Deeping’s fantastical allitera- 
tions are Cherry Orchardson, the heroine of the 
story, Betsy Bragg, the servant, and Phillip 
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LARGER SHIPS MAY VENTURE MORE 
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Fream, the hero, And they all lived in Lavender 
Lane! The author caused these characters to 
“walk with level eyes” and “give level smiles.” 
See if you can do it! 

Rollo Walter Brown, in his The Fire-Makers, 
caused his character, Luke, a heavy, serious-mind- 
ed miner to “skip.” This might be possible but, 
ourselves being a product of the coal-mining 
territories, we have neven seen a miner skip, 


This author, too, confuses his reader as to time. 
He says: “Val read from a volume of poems 
which some one had presented to her mother in 
1872”. This, with the introduction of saloons and 
slate pencils, leads one to believe that the story 
is not in the present (1931 publicaion) but in the 
past generation. And then the author brings out 
a “smock” and helps his little school-teacher 
heroine into it. It is not a fact that “smocks” for 
anybody but artists have only come into use in 
the past few years? 


On page 5 of Christmas Roses, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick creates a nurse with an “irate 
benevolent figure”, which is an astounding figure, 
even for nurses! 

The reader, be he ever so sacrilegious, cannot 
help feeling just a little contempt for Phyllis 
Bottome’s figure on Page 171 of Devil’s Due, 
Max said to Nathalie: “I must seem to be be- 
traying you for money. Poor Judas Iscariot! 
Perhaps he had been a Man About Town and felt 
that foxes’ holes were an inadequate exchange for 
night clubs.” 

Miss Bottome has sacrificed harmony of theme 
for smartness, a smartness which grates even the 
ears of the atheist. 


Grove Wilson completely overlooked his ad- 
vertising possibilities by calling the love story 
of the wife of Carlyle “Temperamental Jane.” 
A beautiful woman of either flesh or fancy would 
be handicapped with that title. 


If one’s stories are read aloud, if only to one’s 
self, many such trifling errors, but errors, never- 
the-less, that may keep the manuscripts of a 
not-too-well-known writer among his duds, instead 
of on the pages of a magazine, may be avoided. 

So let us not be so carried away with the 
sentiment and fervor of our stories that we 
neglect the technical, prosaic composition. Most 
of us cannot afford to! 

Martha Gwin Kiser. 
Maywood, Ill. 














Editor, the Forum: 


After reading and benefitting by the articles in 
Tue Writer for more than a year, I feel it is 
high time to tender a word of appreciation. I 
like your magazine very much, Perhaps I shouldn't 
call it a magazine: it seems more that that, I 
enjoy the letters in The Forum, and your market 
notes have often led me in the right direction. 

But alas for the would-be writer whose work 
excels that of published writers—that fellow who 
cannot or will not seek advice in literary maga- 
zines! Methinks he needs a dose of paragoric. One 
said to me recently, in discussing a rejected story: 

“It’s as good as a lot I’ve seen published.” 

“Perhaps,” I answered, “But for our enlighten- 
ment, let’s compare.” 

We opened the Saturday Evening Post; we 
rummaged through Cosmopolitan; we looked at 
Collier’s, McCall’s, Redbook, and _ Liberty. 
Nowhere did we find anything quite so inferior. 

“Now we know,” I said, “why the first reader 
slipped this script back into the return envelope.” 

“Bosh!” He was yet stubborn, “I don’t believe 
the first reader so much as glanced at it.” 

“All right,” I said again. “But perhaps my 
own file will furnish you with an additional jolt. 
Lét us see.” I brought forth a letter from Outdoor 
Life in which the editor stated that, while my 
story interested him, he did not feel that it quite 
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measured up to his immediate editorial require- 
ments, 

“Any one could have said that without reading 
your story,” my friend insisted. 

“Admitted,” I agreed. “Yet I don’t believe it.” 
I showed him, then, two letters of acceptance. 
“How,” I demanded, “did these stories happen 
to catch on if no one read them? Do editors buy 
stories without looking?” 

“Freak occurrence,” was his interpretation. 

“All RIGHT!” I yelled—and let it go at that. 

A rejected manuscript means but one thing to 
me: lack of merit. And somehow, in going over it, 
I usually find flaws, At one time, it is faulty 
repetition—over-emphasis of something irrelevant 
to the point of the story, or under-emphasis of a 
vital factor; then again, it may prove to be 
insufficient adhesion of one or more parts to the 
core or theme. In any event, rejections are 
profitable, if taken in the right spirit. They are 
a pretty definite indication of a story’s short- 
comings. Without a rejection, we might go on 
forever believing in the merit of some incoherent 
and incomprehensible tale. But two or three 
timés rejected, and we know there’s a nigger in 
the woodpile, Then—to find that nigger! And 
going back over several back numbers of Tne 
Waiter most certainly helps to do it. 

F. N, Ellers. 

Schenectady, N. Y, 


THE DETECTIVE STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 


The detective story seems to be generally con- 
sidered a very low form of art. The publishers 
evidently take that for granted in setting a 
standard. Certainly the collections of detective 
novels in the public libraries are made up for 
the greater part of the dull and stodgy variety, 
together with just a few samples of the moron’s 
nightmare, It is a wonder how most of these 
get printed. There is no market for them as 
serials. 

The poor addict is accustomed to trying out 
fifty or more stories to find one good one. He 
has to be content with this small percentage of 
spellbinders. It must be his appetite which is 
stultifying the genre. The purveyor can sell pot 
boilers under the description of detective story. 
This situation must be discouraging to potential 
writers of talent and literary standards, because 
the magazines and publishing houses wish to 
consider only the work of prolific hacks. 

THe Writer apparently deems the technique 
of the detective story unworthy of attention, But 
perhaps the treatises on the art of fiction in 


general are supposed to cover this form. Mr. 
Gallishaw’s article on “What the Pulp-Paper 
Magazines Are Buying” was applicable so far as 
the subject of action goes, but he said the villain 
must be on the stage to a much greater extent 
than the hero, which is obviously antithetical to 
the method of the detective story. 


The comment reminded me of the advice of an 
old writer for the pulps, Incidentally, he declared 
I had the best plot for a mystery story that he 
had ever heard of, barring none! But I never 
could materialize his conception because he saw 
the transcendent possibilities in the character of 
the villain, Satan is the chief actor in “Paradise 
Lost,” but in a detective story the villain’s iden- 
tity is supposed to be more or less obscure. 

Will not THe Warirer publish a list of the best 
detective stories of book length, to serve as a 
guide to both readers and writers? Subscribers 
and other readers would, perhaps, offer sugges- 
tions. Mention should be made only of those 
which would repay a reader with very bad eyes. 


J. A. Pierce. 


Brookline, Mass, 
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LINES TO ACCOMPANY MANUSCRIPT 



















Kind editor, omit the clip 
Which holds within a fiendish grip 
(Along with a rejection slip) 

The manuscript I send to you; 
It is so crisp, so fair to view— 
I'd hate to type it all anew 
Before it makes another trip! 
Dorothy Brown Thompson. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POET’S PLAGUE 





I wish so much that I could find 
A sort of mental Frigidaire 
To store the tidbits of my mind, 
And keep them fresh and juicy there. 


So when I get a little thought 
(They’re always popping out at once) 
I could preserve it as I ought 

To use when other things are done. 


Thoughts are not clear-cut like a stencil, 
But vague, elusive, vagrant, vague, 
And one can’t always have a pencil, 
So losing them’s a poet’s plague! 


They flash at one while dancing, dining. 
They even come anent a kiss! 

With talk and dreams are intertwining 
Some glint it were a shame to miss. 






But really there is nothing for it, 
For if you wrote it down at once 
Your friends would certainly abhor it 
And rate you as a simple dunce! 

Leonora Owsley Herman 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOTES FOR A DELICATE POEM 













Something of distant music overhead... 
Intercharge some lines with lofty reference 
To bird-flight (do not mention crying gulls!) 
Care, too with what word which line will 
commence. . . 


There will be something on remembrance— 

Vague—ethereal almost—and tender... 

(What capital rhyme for “render” or— 
“surrender.” 

Words to be used: “Eternal...Pan...Romance...” 










Rhythm unsullied your unflinching goal; 
Stir up some rhyme unused: sonnets exit, 
Make doleful gaspings on your state of soul— 
(Reconditioned ones preferred.) Now do it, do it! 
Toont Gordi. 
New York City. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for the statements and to 
whom any questions should be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit 
a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD—120 East 16th St., 
New York City, considers stories for “home 
and school telling to young children.” 
Length 1,200 to 1,500 words. It also pub- 
lishes articles on teaching methods, from 
practical experience with nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary age children, illustrated, if 
possible, with photographs. Length 1,500 
to 2,000 words. Verse is not accepted. 
Payment is made on publication, at one- 
half to one cent a word. Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, editor. 


THE AMERICAN GirL—570 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, publishes stories of school, 
sports, radio, aviation, adventure, mystery, 
wholesome boy-and-girl interest, historical 
stories, etc. Length 2,500 to 3,700 words. 
Mrs. Anne G. Stoddard, the editor, reports, 
“We are in the market for fiction for girls 
of ‘teen age. Our other needs are well filled. 
We report in three weeks and pay on 
acceptance.” 


AviATIon—330 West 42nd St., New York 
City, publishes technical articles on trans- 
port and manufacturing, but no fiction or 
verse. Payment is made on publication, at 
variable rates. E. P. Warner, editor. 


Bic-Book WESTERN MAGAzINE—80 Lafa- 
yette St., New York City, a bi-monthly 
fiction publication, considers novels, of 
40,000 words up, in which people and back- 


ground are vivid and real, having a bona- 
fide Western flavor—“of the old West, that 
is, not the present one.” Payment is made 
on acceptance, “at good rates.” 


HoME AND FIELD—572 Madison Ave., New 
York City, has been merged with House 
BEAUTIFUL, formerly published at the 
Atlantic Monthly address, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., and will hereafter appear 
under the title of Housr BEAUTIFUL at the 
New York address given above. Stewart 
Beach, editor of HOME AND FIELD, will 
continue as editor of House BEAUTIFUL. 


ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS—Kansas_ City, 
Mo., publishes articles on home crafts, how- 
to-make-it, shop hints, helps, etc., illustrated 
with diagrams and photographs. No fiction 
or verse accepted. “Anything of interest to 
the home craftsman will be examined.” Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at one-half to 
one cent a word. E. A. Weishaar, editor. 


FREDERICK B, INGRAM PropucTions—Kock 
Island, [ll., announce a royalty bureau for 
the renting out of original play manuscripts. 
Mr. Ingrams writes, “We are primarily 
interested in drama, comedy-drama, mystery 
plays, and all types of productions suitable 
for use by church societies, schools, and 
dramatic clubs throughout the country. We 
will also consider one-act plays, although 
we much prefer manuscripts suitable for 
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an entire evening’s entertainment. Manu- 
scripts which are accepted for our library 
will not be bought outright, but paid for 
strictly on a royalty or percentage basis, 
depending upon the demand or the popular- 
ity of that particular manuscript.” Requests 
for further information should be sent to 
the address above. 


Manuscript—17 W. Washington Street, 
Athens, Ohio, is announced as a bi-monthly 
magazine devoted to Literature of the 
present. The editor, John Rood, writes, 
“We are looking for unusual stories; the 
sort which, unfortunately, coming from 
beginners, are utterly worthless commercial- 
ly. Also, we include stories by some of the 
major writers of our day—such as Thomas 
Beer’s “Hallowe’en” which was refused by 
magazines and subsequently published in 
his book, Mrs. Egg and Other Barbarians ; 
or some of Erskine Caldwell’s stories; or 
any story which is so realistic or unusual in 
treatment that magazines will have nothing 
to do with it, no matter who the author 
may be. Our primary aim is to help be- 
ginners. We intend to give helpful critic- 
ism to those who show promise but whose 
work is not quite up to our standard. There 
will be no charge for this, and we don’t 
require contributors to be subscribers!” 
The first issue of this magazine, 
annouced for January 10th, has not arrived 
as this department is being prepared for 
the printer, but we are told that it contains 
an article about writing by Zona Gale; a 
letter from Erskine Caldwell, stories 
by Beulah Roberts Childers, Frederick 
Scribner, Michel Kraike, Clyde Robertson, 
and Grace Shepard; and poems by Frances 
Morton O’Neill, Edna Ervin, H. Nelson 
Hooven, Rudolph Allen, and others. 


MINIATURE—529 Callowhill St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., is a new quarterly of poetry. 
The editor, Roland Cooke, reports, “It will 
be our endeavor to present concentrated 
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and vital creations in the most selective of 
the literary arts—poems which add some- 
thing new and not merely multiply plati- 
tudes. Three dollars a poem will be paid 
on publication.” 


OpporTUNITy MAGAziInF—919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, [il., publishes interviews with 
successful salesmen and saleswomen, and 
with business executives, written with a 
sales angle, and accompanied by photo- 
graphs of persons interviewed. Length limit, 
2,500 words. Payment is one to one and 


one-half cents a word, on acceptance. 


RANcH RomMAnces—578 Madison Ave., 
New York City, is in the market for 
romantic Western poems of from 20 to 32 
lines. All fiction should contain physical 
action and a strong love interest. Length 
for short stories, 4,000 to 9,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 
30,000 to 35,000 words; and serials, 60,000 
to 70,000 words. Pays one cent a word, 
on acceptance. Fanny Ellsworth, editor. 


REXALL MAGAzINE—43 Leon St., Boston, 
Mass., reports that it is very much over- 
stocked at present and buying practically 
nothing. 


SOUTHERNESQUE—2104 West 12th Ave., 
Little Rock, Arkansas, will publish its first 
issue on February 1. The editors write, 
“Devoted to a portrayal of the Southern 
scene, SOUTHERNESQUE will feature exper- 
imental literary forms and materials, and 
is in the market for essays, articles, stories, 
and poems featuring the better side of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Rates are nominal to 
begin with, although frequent prizes are 
to be awarded. Open market for writers 
who show promise, regardless of whether 
or not those writers have appeared in print 
before. Not overstocked. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to William and Kathryn 
Cordell as above.” 
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THE WRITER'S LIST OF SYNDICATE MARKETS 


THIs list of representative syndicates has been prepared in accordance with 
our custom of publishing periodical revisions of THE Writer's Special 
Market Lists. At this time, however, we wish to emphasize the fact that, 
contrary to some reports, the syndicate market is practically closed to the 
beginning author. It is a highly-specialized market with admitted preference 
for “‘second-rights” from established authors. We advise writers in almost 
every instance to query any syndicate before submitting material, enclosing 
samples of previously-published work, together with a brief outline of the 
proposed series. 


An asterisk preceding the title of a syndicate indicates that the information 
has come directly from the editor. Items not so marked are according to 
information received for previous publication. Any questions or requests 


for further details should be addressed directly to the syndicates. 


GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMs SERVICE—230 
Park Ave., New York City, supplies a 
wide variety of leading newspaper fiction 
and article features, but is practically a 
closed market for beginning writers. 


AFFILIATED PREss SERVICE—1331-1333 G 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C- Feature 
material having a scientific (popular) slant, 
human-interest, adventure, personality and 
Sunday supplement type. Good photo- 
graphs essential. Query editor before sub- 
mitting material Does not use verse, 
serials, etc. Payment and rate depends 
upon material. Walter Raleigh, editor. 


AMERICAN News FEATURES, INc.—1650 
Broadway, New York City. Uses sports 
articles, short stories, and cartoons. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. Taboos crime and 
risque material. Overstocked on fiction. 
Pays on acceptance, the market governing 
the rate. Chester I. Weill, editor. 


*AMERICAN WEEKLY—235 East 45th St., 
New York City. Feature supplement in- 
terested in new, striking and original 
features in all parts of the world, if of 
real interest to U. S. Photographs must 
accompany articles, which should be about 
2,000 words in length. Pays from $40 to 
$75 for full-page features, with 6 or 8 
good photographs for illustrations; from 
$10 to $25 or $30 for smaller articles, 
depending on value of the article; from $10 


to $12 for one photograph and 300 or 500 
words; and from $100 to $300 for satisfac- 
tory double-page picture layout with feature 
from 4,000 to 5,000 words, accompanied by 
unusual pictures sufficient in number and 
variety to use on center double-page. 


AssociATED News SeErvice—3076 West 
Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. Considers 
photographs, news and feature stories only. 
Length limit, 3,000 words. Payment by 
arrangement. 


*THE ASSOCIATED PRESs FEATURE SERVICE 
—383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
“Considers, for use in its newspaper feature 
budget, novels of romance and adventure 
with American backgrounds and clean, fast- 
moving action. Mystery and detective 
stories are considered but this type is used 
rarely because of slight demand. The funda- 
mental requirement of a newspaper serial 
is that it hold reader interest from day to 
day. This necessitates sufficient action, 
logically developed, in each installment to 
make substantial progress in telling your 
story. Stories of 45 to 49 chapters are 
used, in lengths approximately as follows: 
first chapter, 2,000 words; next five or six 
chapters, 1,200 words each; one-third of 
remainder, 1,200 words each; balance of 
chapters, 1,800 words each. After sixth or 
seventh chapter, the longer and_ shorter 
installments should be distributed approxi- 
mately evenly. 
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“Setting of stories must be familiar to 
average American newspaper readers. 
Names of characters, likewise, should be 
familiar, easy to remember and not unusual. 
Titles are important and should be chosen 
with care. Those composed of one to three 
short words usually are more successful 
than longer titles. Stories meeting re- 
quirements other than those of chapter 
length and division will be considered, but 
the structure of the story must be such 
that it can be divided into chapters by our 
editors. Reports within two or three weeks, 
but more time is required occasionally. 
Purchases newspaper rights outright, and 
pays according to merit, immediately on 
acceptance.” 


*BELL SYNDICATE, INC.—247 West 43rd St., 
New York City. Due to market conditions, 
not contemplating new features at present. 
Kathleen Caesar, editor. 


BurBa Service—Boxr 1046, Dayton, O. 
Editorials, editorial paragraphs, paragraph 
wisecracks, human-interest features. Taboos 
poetry, comics, household, and arts mate- 
rial. Outright purchase on acceptance. 
Howard Burba, editor. 


*CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION—1435 E. 
12th St., Cleveland, O. Uses news photos 
and brief news feature stories with photo- 
graphs; 60-chapter newspaper serials. No 
short fiction. Pays by weekly or 10-day 
arrangement, on publication. Leslie Eichel, 
editor. 


CuicAGo TRIBUNE NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE 
—News Bldg., New York City. Buys wide 
variety of fiction and article features suit- 
able for Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News. 


CONSOLIDATED Press ASSOCIATION—IV ash- 
ington, D. C. Buys material pertaining 
mainly to business. 


DIsTINCTIVE NEWSPAPER FEATURES — 
Hamilton, O. Short newspaper features, 300 
to 400 words, for daily or once-a-week 








publication, extending over a period of six 
months or more. Taboos single articles or 
disconnected series. Sells on contract to 
daily newspapers. Commission basis. Walter 
L. Tobey, editor. 


DouUBLEDAY - DoRAN 
City, N. Y. 


SYNDICATE—Garden 
Specializes in leading serials. 


*Fact FEATURE SYNDICATE—649 Macon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, 
editor, writes, “We can dispose of articles 
on lives of well-known men in the business, 
shipping, art, and other fields; descriptions 
of factories and industrial plants with far- 
reaching interest; stories of fishing, hunting, 
and adventure with a fact background; 
interest photographs of almost any subject; 
and miscellaneous material of a fact nature. 
Perhaps one of our most interesting sales 
for a client this past year was that of a 
group of pictures of La Jolla and the San 
Diego docks to the United Artists Motion 
Picture Company, for lobby displays for ‘I 
Cover the Waterfront.’ This client is now 


in Tahiti making photographs and writing 


articles for us. I mention this, as | believe 
it is an off-trail outlet for material, and 
shows something of our wide contacts. Be- 
cause of the quantity of worthless material 
that came to me, in spite of the admonition 
that writers query, we have been forced to 
place a one-dollar reading fee on material 
up to 2,500 words, to cover the time of 
myself and my readers; and for this I am 
glad to give a detailed report to authors, 
taking on the material if it is suitable, or 
telling them where it may find a ready 
market if it is not in line with our contacts.” 


*FEATURE News SeErviceE—New York 
Times Annex, New York City. Syndicates 
only material purchased for use in New 
York Times. The editor, John Van Bibber, 
reports that it would be waste of time for 
authors to query them about possible 
features at present, but “when we are again 
in the market we will be glad to have our 
service appear in your magazine.” 
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HoLtMEs FEATURE SERvICE—135 Garrison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Considers scientific, 
business, theatrical, and literary material. 
Editor, G. R. Holmes. 


*WILL Jupy Press SyNnpIcATE—3323 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. General mate- 
rial for syndicate accepted, but ordinary 
and mediocre features not considered. 
Information regarding rates and material 
especially desired supplied upon request. E. 
Warrick, editor. 


*KinG Epirors’ FEATURES—Glen Ridge, 
N. J. Merchandising articles for trade 
publications reaching the retailer. No poetry 
or stories. Be specific. Write so that the 
same text will have equal appeal with every 
type of retailer. Length limit, 3 to 12 
articles in series, each 400 to 800 words. 
Pays a royalty, based on gross receipts. A. 
Rowden King, editor. 


*KinG FEATURES SyNDICATE—235 East 
45th St., New York City. Material suitable 
for newspaper publication. No _ poetry, 
partisan, or political articles. Payment by 
arrangement. Ward Greene, executive 
editor. 


LepGER SyNDICATE—I/ndependence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Accepts only the product 
of writers and artists of established repu- 
tation. 


*McCLurE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE—345 
Hudson St., New York City. Buys fiction 
only, but reports “we have contacted with 
sufficient writers to keep us supplied with 
good fiction for the time being.” 


McNaucut SyNpDICATE—Times Bldg., New 
York City. Features only material by 
established authors. 


NATIONAL FEATURE SERvicE—4035 New 
Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. General 
features of a type which can be continued 
at least one year. Royalty payment. E. 
Parker, editor. 


N.E.A. Service, Inc.—1200 W. 3rd St., 
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Cleveland, O. Feature articles, photographs, 
and fiction. 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISES, INc.—Bedel 
Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. Original ideas for 
advertising or newspaper features. Taboos 
ordinary or amateur stuff. Interest largely 
the creation of advertising campaigns for 
generalized types of business. 


New York HERALD-TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
—New York City. Wide variety of high 
class newspaper features suitable for 
Herald-Tribune audience. 


*News Pictroriats—145 W. 41st St., New 
York City. Photographs of pictorial interest 
for newspapers and magazines, 6x8x10 
inches in size. Pays from $1, according to 
value. T. E. McGrath, editor. 


PREMIER SYNDICATE—235 E, 45th St., New 
York City. Newspaper serials and short 
fiction, news articles. 


*RecIPE SERVICE ComMPANY— Suite 607, 
3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Recipes and food stories by special assign- 
ment. Buys only from “arrived” authors 
skilled in dietetics or the writing of food 
stories. Now overstocked. 


REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE—Des 
Moines, Iowa. Special news features, and 
serial fiction. 


*ScIENCE SERVICE—2I1st and Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D.C. Science news 
authenticated by competent scientists. 
Length, about 300 words. Pays about one 
cent a word, on acceptance. Watson Davis, 
editor. 


*THOMPSON FEATURE SERVICE, INc.—3l 
East 17th St., New York City. Considers 
illustrated feature stories, jokes, news 
features, etc. At present well supplied. A. 
L. Fowle, general manager. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER Union—210 S. Des- 
plaines St., Chicago, Ill. Supplies farm, 
household, and general news features and 
fiction. 








PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER—245 Broadway, 
New York City, offers twelve prizes (value 
$170 each), in the form of free trips to 
Bermuda, one each month, for the best 
articles on travel published in the magazine. 
A trip to Bermuda is also offered to authors 
who receive honorable mention three times 
during the period of the contest. The 
subject changes each month, and is an- 
nounced in the magazine, together with full 
details of the contest. 


CuHatto & Winpus—97 St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England, offer £250 for 
a humorous novel or other prose work 
(except a play) which has not already ap- 
peared in book form in the British Empire. 
Minimum length, 65,000 words. The contest 
will close March 1, 1934, and the judge 
will be Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN 


Society—Webster Grove, Missouri, an- 


nounces its Seventh Annual Contest, offer- 
ing a prize of $25 for the outstanding letter 
on the subject, “The Best Living Biogra- 


pher of my State, and Why.” Letters 
should approximate 600 words in length, 
and must reach the address above by 
September 1, 1934. 

Cyrill Clemens, President of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society, announces 
that the Sixth Annual Contest for the best 
letter on the subject, “The Greatest Living 
Novelist of my State, and Why,” has been 
won by Paul B. Winston, of New York 
City, for his letter on Robert Nathan of 
New York, author of One More Spring. 


Tue Mark Twain AssociaTtion—Mrs, Ida 
Benfey Judd, 410 Central Park West, New 
York City, announces the eighth annual 
Mark Twain Association prize of $50 for 
the ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
works, Contest closes October 1, 1934. 
Address requests for details as above. 
Mrs. Judd announces that Miss Fern L. 
Thomson, of Pueblo, Colorado, has been 
awarded the seventh annual prize of $50. 


The W. E. B. DuBois Prize of $1000 
for Negro Literature has been awarded to 
James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, 
song-writer, worker for the Negro Race, 
professor of English literature at Fisk 
University, and author of several books. The 
presentation was made by Oliver LaFarge, 
chairman of the judges, at a ceremony in 
the Hotel Shelton, New York City, which 
was attended by leading New York literary 
figures. The award, which corresponds to 
the Pulitzer Prizes for general literature, 
goes to Mr. Johnson this year for his book, 
Black Manhattan, adjudged the best book 
of prose non-fiction written by a Negro 
during the past three years. 

At the same time that this announcement 
was made, the Viking Press, publishers of 
Mr. Johnson’s Along This Way announced 
the awards in their prize essay contest on 
the subject ; “What Along This Way Means 
to the Negro Student.” The first prize of 
$25 goes to Miss Josephine Ross of New 
York City; second prize of $10 to Miss 
Ellen McGeehan of East Hartford, Conn., 
and third prize of $5 to Miss Lillian M. 
Rhoades of Lansdown, Pa. Three honor- 
able mentions which carry autographed 
copies of the book as a prize are given to 
Miss Gladys S. Williams of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Fritz Cansler of Denver, Colorado, and 
T. Van Pelt Meekins of Salina, Kansas. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
40 B St., Washington, D. C. Prize of $250 an- 
nually for best work upon any phase of European 
International History since 1895. Closes June 1. 
See January WRriTER. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave. St. Paul, 
Minn, Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—230 Park Ave., New 
York City, Pays $50 each for the five best stories 
received each month for its “Real Experiences” 
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Department. 


Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words, 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY 
—Boston, Mass. Walker Prizes in Natural 
History, offered annually to authors of best 
memoirs written in English language on any 
subject in field of Ornithology. First prize $60; 
second, $50, Closes March 1, 1934. See January 
WRITER. 

BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 
Oglethorpe University Press, University, Ga. 
Ernest Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best 
poem in each issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly 
awards: Sidney Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem 
on a tree or trees; Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem 
not over 32 lines; and Sonnet Prize, $5. See 
October, 1933, Wrirer, 

COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
$5 for each interesting or unusual fact accepted 
for its “Keep Up with the World” column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof, 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN CO.—Garden City, 
N. Y. $1,000 for best novel written by any 
author who has a story published in the magazine 
Story. Closes November 1, 1934, 

GREAT LAKES SPORTSMAN—Press Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Contest to find the oldest 
active user of shotguns in the country. Submit 
name, age, and photograph of shooter with his 
brief history, 300 words, Another contest to find 
the oldest smooth-tube gun still doing regular 
service. Submit all facts in history of the gun. 
Ammunition prizes each month; a grand prize at 
close of contest, February 28, 1934. See December, 
1933, WRITER. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City, Fellowships of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by November 1 of each 
year, on blanks secured from the secretary. See 
February, 1933, Wrirer, 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

O, HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS—Double- 
day, Doran Co., Garden City, N. Y- Prizes of 
$500, $250, and $100 offered annually for best 
short stories by American authors published in 
American periodicals. 

INTERNATIONAL PRIZE TRAVEL BOOK 
CONTEST—Conducted by Robert M. McBride 


The\ Ti 

UC 
Manuscripts may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, war, or business. 


Sex is barred. Length limit, 2,000 words. 
THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 











and Company, the magazine Travel, and George 
G, Harrap and Company, London. $2,500 for 
best book of travel, adventure, or exploration in 
any part of the world. Length from 50,000 to 
200,000 words. Contest closes November 30, 1934. 
See January Writer, 

LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize of $82 for 
best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934, Contest closes February 10, 1934. See July, 
1933, Writer, 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U.—1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill Annual Ada Mohn-Landis Prize 
Contest for best original selections suitable for 
declamation on general theme “Is Total Absti- 
nence Essential to the Ideal American?” Contest 
closes April 30, 1934. See January Writer, 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. $100 for the best true unwritten 
mystery story and _ solution submitted each 
month. Length limits: 500 to 1,000 words. Also 
monthly prize of $25 for the first solution of 
the murder mystery for which clues are given 
in the magazine. See October, 1933, Waiter. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY DRAMA ASSOCIA- 
TION—240 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$50 for one-act play appropriate for little theatre 
production. Contest closes March 1, 1934. See 
January WRriTER, 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St. 
New York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters written to “The 
Audience Talks Back” Department, 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Prize of $5 for the best 
true success stories. The “get-rich-quick” type 
of story is not wanted. Authors must be pre- 
pared to give signed statements to the effect that 
stories submitted are true. Length limit, 500 
words. See December, 1933, Wrirer. 
PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowship of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student, Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Wrirer. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA COUNCIL—Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, 71 W. 28rd St, 
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New York City. $25 and first and second honor- 
ary mention which will entitle the plays to 
publication by Samuel French and production by 
the Religion Drama Council, for one-act religious 
drama, Contest closes April 16, 1934, See January 
WRITER. 

SHARDS—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Prizes of $10 
and $5 for best poems appearing in each issue. 
STORY—20 E. 57th St., New York City. First 
short story contest with prizes of $100 and $50 
open to college students. Only two entries may 
be submitted from any college. Length limits 1,500 
to 6,000 words. Contest closes April 15, 1934. 
VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during the year, Preferred length, 24 
lines. 


Their 








TED OLSON POETRY PRIZE—American 
College Quill Club, Mrs. Ethelyn M. Hartwich, 
511 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. $50 for best 
original poem or group of poems submitted by 
a regularly enrolled undergraduate in an Ameri- 
can college or university. Contest closes April 1, 
1934, See January Writer. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 

1934: A YEAR MAGAZINE—721 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. $25, $10, and ten yearly sub- 
scriptions for a short story. Length 5,000 words. 
Contest closes July 1, 1934. See January Waiter. 





A CONTEST FOR LETTERS 
FROM MEMBERS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


In connection with the current series on “Clubs as Training Schools 
for Writers,” by Irene H. Burnham (see page 44), THe Wrirer will pay 
five dollars each month until further notice for the best letter of not 
more than 600 words, telling how club contacts have led to writing. 
One dollar will be paid for all other letters which are used in the 


magazine, 


The judges in this contest will be the editors of the magazine and 


Mrs, Burnham. 
return postage is included, 


Letters not used 


will be returned to the writer if 


The series on “Clubs as Training Schools for Writers” began with the 
October number of THe Wrirer, and previous articles have discussed 
“Club Lanes that Lead to Journalism,” “Specialized Clubs and Club 
Writing,” and “Club Reports and Columns.” 


Address all letters to Mrs, Irene H. Burnham, Tue Waiter, 673 Boylston 


St., Boston, Mass. 


TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


Poor SPLENDID WINGS. By Frances Win- 
war. Boston: Little, Brown, 1933. 


Take this volume from the shelves and 
almost any passage should act as stimulant. 
In place of a May morning, a needle-shower, 
this biographic narrative will start once 
more the productivity of the mind—cognac 
for the jaded writer. It is a recording of 
genius—the doings, the flashes of lightning 
in that exotic company, the pre-Raphael- 
ites: the three Rossettis—Gabriel, William 
and Christian—Ruskin, Swinburne, William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, Millais, and the rest ; 
a mixture of color and emotion, fact and 
documentary evidence. Miss Winwar’s 
bibliography totals some two hundred 
volumes, of which she has given us the 
choicest and most nourishing cuts. 

Our own acquaintance with the volume 
came after we had given it to another mem- 
ber of our family. When we, too, in time, 
read that very copy, two-thirds of the way 
through we came upon clusters of uncut 
pages. We now assert that our kinsfolk 
should have kept on, paper cutter in hand. 
From Part III the account of the pre- 
Raphaelites began to take on some of the 
impetuous and flaming quality for which the 
brotherhood have been traditionally known. 
Thereafter, until the end, we followed along 
more carefully, closed the book regretfully 
and went back to the beginning. A second 
reading revealed that the facts, too quickly 
skipped the first time, had vital cue mean- 
ings almost indispensable to the enjoyment 
of the book as a whole. We are told that 
the author took two years to complete the 
work. 

With the same admiration that exists in 
our eyes for the man in the yard-switch 
tower, we stand aghast when Miss Winwar 
keeps straight the interlacing love affairs. 
She manipulates her characters and events 
at a proportionate pace, makes them all move 
forward as if she were at the reins of a 
tallyho, first whipping on this steed and 
holding back another. She keeps the mass 


revolving in relation to time. See how she 
refers to the death of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, or after the collapse of ‘The 
Germ.” 


“But the young still hoped. The 
renaissance, the first glow of which had 
been vouchsafed to the hungering vision 
of Keats, would one day soon burst forth 
to full glory before their light filled eyes. 
Tennyson was the lark, Browning the 
clarion voice to hail it. They too would 
be choristers of the new day.” 


The founding of “The Germ” should be 
of special interest to writers. Launched 
during the earliest beginnings of the breth- 
ren, the magazine was to contain etchings, 
poems, and literary criticism, to be adorned 
by their own hands and minds. But only 
the critics recognized the seed of something 
significant. “The Germ” saw but five issues 
(and in last two was re-christened ““Art 
and Poetry,”) despite the fact that Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the master-mind of the 
brethren, adorned the cover of each number 
with a sonnet. On the face of one issue 
appeared “The Blessed Damozel,” and 
Gabriel’s prose allegory, “Hand and Soul,” 
showed what the aim of an artist should 
be. Despite the youthfulness of some of 
the contributions, ““The Germ” established 
the moral purpose of the group. 

Whether or whether not “to sugar the 
pill,” as Millais did, to his great financial 
success is a premise constantly weighed and 
balanced in this book. Leave serious things 
to Holman Hunt, Millais said. Hunt, he 
who had “a mind for them, preaching even 
in his friendly encouragements ‘in a few 
days we shall both be lying in our dark 
bed... and the growing soul of us will 
have no riches that we have not already 
laid up in heaven.’ No, he, Millais, wanted 
his riches here and now.” 

When, in later years, Gabriel turned 
seriously to poetry, his eyes having failed 
him at the easel, he asked, “Why should 
I live?” and declared in the same breath, 
“One cannot dictate a picture.” “Live for 
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your poetry,” it was suggested, and event- 
ually Gabriel was to speak in his rich Italian 
voice, “I ought never to have been a painter 
but a poet.” 

The noise and the bitterness of the critics 
enter the last pages of the book. Ruskin 
early began his scourgings, alleging that the 
brethren had not remained true to their zeal 
to reform through art, and that Gabriel, 
“whose genius at first he had believed in 
above that of all the painters he knew 
(Turner being dead) ,”—he, Gabriel had be- 
come too Byronic to be “Pope of Art.” 
Melancholia and bitterness hounded Ruskin, 
the apostle of moral art, who spoke with 
the tongue of a poet. Even when Gabriel 
sent him Christina Rossetti’s volume, 
“Ruskin put on his blackest blinkers... 
Gabriel was a different sort of man from 
him, that was all. Gabriel entered no church 
except to see the treasures in it... He, 
Ruskin, tried to see God and moral values 
in everything.” 

But it was an Attila among critics whc 
opened the descent for Gabriel’s soul. It 
was Robert Buchanan who struck back 
revengefully at the group in singling out 
Gabriel, he who was so sensitive to criticism 
that he never criticized. “A morbid strain 
kept him from causing pain knowing how 
little he himself could stand it.” 

And when Gabriel, at the hands of 
Buchanan, met with disaster as a member 
of the “Fleshy School,” the clannishness of 
the brethren became apparent. Swinburne 
peacocks to the fore in defense of their 
high priest. Tossing his mane, his red 
hair so pre-Raphaelite in hue, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne gave the devil his due. 
Wild demonstrations—the law was brought 
into the storm. Tables were turned and 
Buchanan was cruelly ostracized from 
society. But Gabriel’s brain had felt the 
knife edge. 


All this is neither exotic tragedy nor 
forebodings in spite of the rather “sobbing 
title” (a reviewer’s phrase). There is good 
substance in Poor Splendid Wings and in 








the sober doings of Ford Matox Brown and 
William Morris, Holman Hunt and Christ- 
ina Rossetti. There is humor set forth with 
judgment. The description of William 
Rossetti, as a youth, taking upon himself a 
wig and then not being able to stand the 
deriding of the brethren and discarding his 
newly acquired hirsute growth in favor of 
the eventual bald pate, is only one of the 
funny descriptions of the book. There are 
many stampeding pictures of “L’enfant 
Terrible,” Algernon Swinburne, who so 
often found kinship with the perverse. 

This is a serious volume, charged with 
activity. While full of anecdote, it has not 
been written by one in her “anecdotage.” 
Miss Winwar is a young person who here- 
tofore has written three historical novels 
and sent forth a translation, her Decameron. 
Ellery Sedwick, in writing his approval of 
his prize winning book, says “Poor Splendid 
Wings, by Frances Winwar, will win its 
place, and come who may, will hold it for 
a generation.” What about the next gene- 
ration and the one thereafter? In Poor 
Splendid Wings, she is always the scholar 
who has relentlessly ferreted the facts, put 
them together to make a graphic picture, 
and one that “sings.” It would seem that 
here is a text book for all writers, a glossary 
of the doings and accomplishment of a great 
body of artists in a lasting age, as well 
as a nugget of energy, a stimulus for all 
who would become scribblers. 


PRACTICAL Exercises IN NEWs WRITING. 
By Douglass Wood Miller. Boston: D. 
C. Heath, 1933. 


Here is a brown paper-covered book for 
students who would some day do news 
writing. Exercises are offered that present 
the actual problems the cub reporter will 
face on his first assignments should he make 
a connection with a newspaper. In many 
cases the trial headlines are set forth with 
plenty of surrounding white space, that the 
aspirant may set forth his effort directly 
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beneath and on the same page. Thus his 
progress remains before his eyes recorded 
between the limp covers of this most prac- 
tical book. 

The student is asked to develop real 
newspaper copy: to enlarge upon the skele- 
tons of speeches, stories and interviews that 
have seen print (with such changes as 
may be necessary). In some cases a page is 
left open next to a column of faulty news 
stories so displayed to be criticized or re- 
written. For the major part one is asked 
to write stories of illness and death, or 
stories on sport, business news, and news 
of government and politics. 

Used in schoolrooms, under a time limit, 
this collection leads to friendly rivalry 
among the members of the class. And time 
allowances also generate the speed so es- 
sential to the requirements of all newspaper 
work. Practical Exercises in News Writing 
is by Douglass Wood Miller, Professor of 
English, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


AuTHOoRS TopAyY AND YESTERDAY. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933. New York: 


We have it on authority from Colton 
that there are three difficulties in authorship: 
—“to write anything worth publishing—to 
find honest men to publish it—and to get 








Their = 


sensible men to read it.” But apparently 
some three hundred and twenty authors 
whose works have appeared since 1900 have 
found the trade a profitable one and at 
least must owe writing a large debt in 
respect to the laurels that have descended 
to them. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has pub- 
lished a substantial volume of seven 
hundred and twenty-two pages—Authors 
Today and Yesterday, which follows on the 
heels of Living Authors, published in 1931. 
This is a second collection of short biogra- 
phies and autobiographies—a large propor- 
tion of the writers have contributed their 
own sketches. Each “Life and Work” 
averages between a thousand and two thou- 
sand words. Nearly every photograph at 
the head of each biography would indicate 
that successful authors are a genial, satisfied 
lot. Also the “author look” is apparent in 
each one of them—a certain visionary cast 
to the eyes. 

The volume, to a writer especially, should 
be well worth the necessary investment. 
Almost to a man, the traditional years of 
discouragement and failure entered into the 
early career of each individual here listed. 
Authors Today and Yesterday should 
hearten many a beginning author. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Can A Catnoric Write A Novet? By Jack 
English (Pen-name of a Catholic ecclesiastic.) 
American Mercury for January, 

“Like the great American novel, the great 
Catholic novel has not yet been written. But it 
has been proposed and discussed and dreamed 
about so much during the past few years that I 
shall not be highly surprised to find sundry 
among my Catholic brethren saying as a regular 
thing very soon, ‘Next year is my sabbatical. 
I’m going up to a farm in Maine, and write the 
great Catholic novel.’ And I'll stay back and 
try to pray that they may find a publisher and 
a public. 

“But first of all, I should like to see a Catholic 
write merely an important novel. For the truth is 
that no American Catholic has ever turned out 
an important novel. The American Catholic’s 
meagre contribution to contemporary literature, 
especially to fiction, is so apparent that now, in 
all Catholic circles, the important question of the 
literary hour is: What is the matter with the 
Catholic novelist?” 


Iytropucinc Mr. Coss. By Robert H. Davis. The 
Golden Book for January. 

“When I buy a book for the day’s perusal, 
Cobb, while shaving, reads it through, remembers 
all the characters, spills the plot and suggests 
that I get another whenever the news butcher 
drifts along, If I mention the revered poets 
Irvin quotes a dozen verses from their collected 
works. The slightest reference to a statesman 
evokes a flood of political history dating back to 
the Dred Scott decision. As a matter of fact, 
Cobb can name in the order of their extinction 
all of the Vice-Presidents of the United States. 
On one occasion, thinking to stop Irvin, I asked 
him the distinguishing difference between the 
grackle and the robin. ‘The grackle walks and 
the robin hops,’ he replied, without taking his 
nose out of an afternoon paper. And to further 
my chagrin, while studying the stock morket he 
delivered a lecture on ornithology in which he 
named every North American bird from the 
nightingale to the turkey buzzard. Damn it, he 
knows everything.” 


Creative Epitinc. By George F. Pierrot, Man- 
aging Editor, American Boy. The Elementary 
English Review for December, 1933. 

“Most people think of an editor as a passive 
creature. He is a man (they think) who sits in a 
swivel chair and watches manuscripts pass him 
in a steady stream, Now and then he dips a 
languid finger into the stream, extracts a likely 
manuscript, buys it, and goes home knowing that 
the next month’s issue is complete. 

“But editing—good editing—isn’t so simple. 
Good editing is essentially creative. It calls for 


all the originality, all the enthusiasm and re- 
sourcefulness and educative knowledge and 
idealism, that a man can muster, I think it is 
fair to say that no really conscientious editor is 
really proud of more than about fifteen per cent 
of what he publishes. If you want to know why, 
buy his magazine and read the other eigthy-five 
per cent! Fifteen per cent comes up to his 


exacting standard, The rest he publishes because 
he hasn’t been able to find something better.” 


Tue Novets or Turcenev, By Virginia Woolf. 
The Yale Review, Winter, 1934, 

“Though temperament is fated and inevitable, 
the writer has a choice and a very important 
one, in the use he makes of it. J he must be; but 
there are many different J’s in the same person. 
Shall he be the J who has suffered this slight, 
that injury, who desires to impose his own per- 
sonality, to acquire power and popularity, or 
shall he suppress that J in favor of the one who 
sees, as far as he can, impartially and honestly, 
with what is most final in himself?” 


Essanpess—Aertat 10 ANN, Simon and Schuster 
Complete Ten Years of Successful Publishing. 
The Publishers’ Weekly for January 6, 

“‘One of the things we have learned in our 
ten years of publishing,’ Mr. Simon commented, 
‘is that publishers are inclined to underrate the 
intelligence of the public. We have found that the 
public will respond to something sincere, some- 
thing with integrity. When a market for a 
particular type of book has been established, 
publishers have been inclined to bring out almost 
anything to catch that market, and the public has 
often passed them by. Publishers also publish 
to much for the bookstores, loading up book- 
sellers with advance orders,’” 


Winninec Copy, 
for January 6, 

“What attracts, interests and convinces the 
reader, making publication of words and pictures 
useful and profitable, remains a variable riddle, 
yet we know that the first rule of successful copy 
is action. This is true throughout the realm of 
literature. Therefore, announcement of a moving 
event yields copy which might be labelled ‘A 
No, 1.’ Upon the skill of the writer depends the 
quality of speed, glitter and imagination-provok- 
ing elements which may enter the item. Able 
writers will say it quickly, deftly, smartly, simply. 
Stupid writers will lumber over clumsy descrip- 
tion, analysis, inconsequential detail. The good 
writer appeals in direct terms to the mean average 
of intelligence of his special audience and strikes 
chords reasonably sure to bring human response. 
The routine writer pounds out the facts with 
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little or no appreciation of effect. The good 
writer characterizes in terms of realism, careful 
that detail is worthy of credence. He tells his 
story in orderly and restrained fashion, maintains 
scrupulous accuracy, makes his point and stops. 
The amateur strings it out to the tiresome end. 


WIM 


Low 








Egocentrics will continue to make the best copy, 
when they do not write too much in first person, 
because they are serving prideful missions, are 
subjective and comprehend average human feeling. 
Sluggish, phlegmatic, time-servers muddy the 


page.” 





NEWS FROM THE 


Arnot Robertson, whose Ordinary Families 
won her high praise for its wit and originality, 
spoke at a recent English book exhibition of the 
presentday schools of fiction which she most 
dislikes, the “Happen-along-o’me-spit-in-a-sheep’s- 
eye” school and the “I was always such a sensitive 
little fellow” school, She also mentioned a list of 
unanswerable questions which it is better not to 
ask an author, The one which authors are asked 
at practically every dinner they attend is whether 
they work regular hours or wait until the inspi- 
ration comes. “As though inspiration were some- 
thing definite, like a sneeze, so you could tell for 
certain whether it had come or not.” 


At his home in Denver, William MacLeod 
Raine is celebrating the completion of his fiftieth 
novel which will be published in the Spring. One 
of the most tireless workers and prolific writers 
in the country, Mr, Raine estimates that the 
total sales of his books, in all editions and trans- 
lations, is something over two millions copies. 
For Honor and Life is the title of his latest 
book, published this season. 


Youth Can’t Be Served, a new novel by Norah 
Hoult, author of Poor Women, Closing Hour, 
and Apartments to Let, was published on Jan- 
uary 5th. Miss Hoult, born in Dublin of Anglo- 
Irish parentage in 1901, was left an orphan at 
the age of ten, With great difficulty she managed 
to secure an education and early in her teens 
became secretary to the editor of a Sheffield 
newspaper. She went to London where she had 
a hard time finding and keeping jobs, and an 
even harder time finding a publisher for her first 
book, Poor Women. This book brought her 
recognition and the two succeeding volumes have 
deepened the impression that there is a young 
writer of rare talent. She was married in 1929 
and now makes her home in Dublin. 


Rabble In Arms, Kenneth Roberts’ new novel 
of the American Revolution which is crowding 
toward the top of the best-seller lists, first started 
to sell in Indianapolis, then Boston and Phila- 
delphia. One can understand Boston but why the 
story of the Eastern campaign should be more 
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popular in Indianapolis than anywhere else is as 
mysterious as the famous old example of Bob Son 
Of Battle. Alfred Ollivant’s classic dog story, 
one of the world’s best-sellers, started first in 
Milwaukee, Its popularity there was so marked 
in comparison with the rest of the country that 
the publishers ran advertisements headed 
Milwaukee versus Boston, Another instance of 
sectional popularity is Beverley Nichols’ Cry 
Havoc! This book of passionate pacifism has not 
aroused strong interest in the East but is widely 
read on the Pacific Coast and is the best-seller 
in Canada, 


The recent death in this country of Count Ilya 
Tolstoy, son of the famous Russian writer, con- 
centrates attention once more on this remarkable 
family, Count Ilya was himself a writer of con- 
siderable note, and among the volumes on Leo 
Tolstsoy that were written within the family 
circle, his book, Reminiscences of Tolstoy, is most 
illuminating. Another fascinating volume from 
within the Tolstoy family is Count Leon L. 
Tolstoy’s The Truth About My Father. 


The death on December 16, 1933, of Robert 
W. Chambers closes one of the outstanding 
careers in America fiction writing. Gifted with 
a delightful style, Chambers won fame in two 
divergent types of novel writing. Nearest his 
own heart and representative of one of his great- 
est interests in life were the historical novels on 
which his permanent fame will probably be most 
firmly built. In Cardigan and The Maid-at-Arms 
he wrote historical romances of splendid quality 
and of recent years he was filling in the panels 
of his plan to picture the whole course of Amer- 
ican history in fiction form. In The Man They 
Hanged, The Drums of Aulone, The Happy 
Parrot, The Rogue’s Moon, Whistling Cat, and 
other novels, his wonderful knowledge of this 
history is evident, It is interesting that early in 
1934 Appleton-Century will publish a novel by 
him, entitled Secret Service Operator 18, in which 
he does for the Civil War times what he did in 
Cardigan for an earlier day. Secret Service 
Operator 13 will also appear in the motion pic 
tures, 
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